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THE MADABA MAP. 1 



By Professor Caspar Rene Gregory, 
The University of Leipzig, Germany. 



The readers of the Biblical World will remember the 
reference to the discovery of this interesting map of Palestine 
(the Biblical World, September, 1897, p. 221), and will be 
glad to receive a few details concerning it. Madaba is a town 
lying east of the Jordan in Moab (see Josh. 13:1), in the 
modern Turkish province "el Balka," about eleven hours dis- 
tant from Jericho at the ordinary speed of tourists' horses. It 
answers also to the names Madeba, Medaba, Medeba, and 
Medba. In ancient times it was forever being taken and retaken. 
Mesa, on the so-called Mesa Stone, bewails the fact that the 
Israelites at that time were in possession of it and were using it 
as a stronghold against the Moabites. Under the Romans it was 
in the eparchate of Arabia Petr^ea. A bishop from Madaba sat 
in the council of Chalcedon. The last reference to it in early 
days appears to be in the geographical lexicon of Stephen of 
Byzantium, the f IL0vt,fcd, in which it was assigned to Nabatene. 
The Persians destroyed it about at the beginning of the seventh 
century. The ruins, lying some six miles south of Heshbon, 
have long been famous for their architectural and sculptural 
ornaments. A number of references to it may be found in the 
Revue biblique, the organ of the professors of the Dominican 
monastery of St. Stephen at Jerusalem, printed at Paris ; as, for 
example, 1892, p. 617, and especially two articles of Henri 
Lammens, his notes of travel, December 20, 1897, pp. 721-36, 
and January 5, 1898, pp. 44-61 ; Lammens left Jericho at 5 a. m. 
of June 3, 1897, and reached Madaba at 6 p. m., stayed there till 
June 7, and then went northward to Beirut ; his journey only 
confirms what Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss is now telling us 

1 See frontispiece. 
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THE MAD ABA MAP 245 

as to the feasibility of traveling in Palestine during the summer 
time. 

The ruins, or rather the whole neighborhood, was ceded by 
the Turkish government in 1880 to Christian Bedouins from 
Karak, and three tribes of them now live in the new town, 
the 'Azaizat, the Ma'a'iya, and the Karadsche. All of them 
belong to the Greek Catholic church, except about thirty 
Roman Catholic families of the 'Azaizat, but these are the 
leaders of the whole. The rivalry between the Greek and the 
Roman church shows itself very plainly in these Palestinian 
wilds. In the year 1896 the Greeks built a new church for their 
members there, placing it upon the ruins of an old basilica, an 
ancient church. The Greeks in Madaba, and above all the 
deacon Germanos, claim that they found traces of the map, 
and repeatedly asked in vain for advice about it from the Greek 
patriarch at Jerusalem. Be that as it may, although an old 
inhabitant, Suleiman Sunna, and some of the neighbors who 
understand Greek say that they read the names of Ephesus and 
Smyrna on the map years ago, the builders and whoever supervised 
the building of the church paid just as much attention to the map 
in mosaic of colored stones as if it had been a deserted potato 
field. They destroyed much of the map, and they covered parts 
of it with cement, to make a new pavement. If a scientific man 
had been on the field years ago, or even when the digging began 
in 1896, we might now have the whole map instead of mere frag- 
ments of it. 

In December, 1896, the Greek patriarch at Jerusalem, or some 
one of the authorities there, appears to have sent out Cleopas 
M. Koikylides, the librarian of the congregation of the Most 
Holy Tomb, to inspect the east Jordan Greek churches, as, for 
example, at Saltion, Irmamin, Phches, the river Jabok, Gilead, 
and Heshbon. He reached Madaba on December 12, and 
found the mosaic on going into the church the next morning. 
According to his calculation, the fragments remaining contain 
about eighteen square meters, and the map originally covered 
280 square meters. It now contains parts of Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, but if the older inhabitants mentioned above are 
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right, it certainly used to contain Asia Minor. The basilica was 
thirty meters long and twenty wide. Brother Cleopas, or Mr. 
Koikylides, published on the eighth of March, 1897, a little pam- 
phlet called The Mosaic and Geographical Map of Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt in Madaba, at Jerusalem, written in Greek. A nec- 
essary accompaniment to this pamphlet is a photographic repro- 
duction of a sketch of the map, by G. L. Arbanitakis, giving in 
the upper corner a rough plan of the old basilica. Mr. Koikylides 
communicated his notes to Mr. M. J. Lagrange, and the latter pub- 
lished an article about "The Geographical Mosaic at Madaba," 
in the Revue biblique, Paris, April 1, 1897, PP- J 65-84, and 
another on " Jerusalem according to the Mosaic of Madaba," in 
the number for July 1, 1897, pp. 450-58, each article being illus- 
trated. It is needless to say that the map has excited great 
interest everywhere and formed the subject for many discussions. 
Last winter, for example, Professor J. W. Kubitschek, of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, gave a discourse about it in the Geographical 
Society at Vienna. 

Mr. Koikylides came to the conclusion that the map was 
made between the middle of the fourth and the middle of the 
fifth century, arguing from the fact that some cities are on it 
that could not have been given later, and that some are wanting 
that must have been given at a later date. Both cities and mon- 
asteries serve thus to date the map. It seems clear that the 
author of the map is presenting, not an ideal biblical map, but a 
map of the country of his day. Now, Stephen of Byzantium, 
who appears to be the last one to mention the city, is probably 
to be dated in the latter half of the fifth century. And no one 
would look for the building of a new church or basilica, and for 
the preparation and execution of such a map, at the time when 
the city was fading out. Therefore it is historically not unlikely 
that the geographer did his work at the date suggested by Mr. 
Koikylides. Lagrange agrees with him in naming the beginning 
of the fifth century. Perhaps the examination of the details 
will enable scholars to fix the time and the authorship more 
closely. One would be inclined to think that so singular and so 
interesting an ornament would have made the church famous far 
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and wide and have brought it into some literary account of 
the day. A friend of Mr. Koikylides, the chief secretary 
Photius at Jerusalem, remembers having read something about 
this map in an old author at Mount Sinai, but it was so long 
since that he cannot recall the name of the author. Who will 
look it up ? If Dr. Hort were alive, he would be almost sure to 
turn to the desired page in some patristic or Byzantine author 
and resolve our doubts. 

It is not strange that the lines of the map, precisely like 
those of a much later date, the earlier charts, show the most 
curious deviations from the relations and projections of our 
maps ; the most curious being the placing of the east at the top, 
the west at the foot, the north at the left, and the south at the 
right. The places must be studied piece by piece without too 
exact an endeavor to grasp the connection between distant 
points. The author has tried to give at one and the same time 
the political and physical geography, not to say also the flora 
and the fauna, of the lands touched. His way of portraying 
mountains reminds us of bread twists. The Dead Sea forms one 
of the great features of the fragment that is left. The water is 
denoted by thick streaks which are supposed to show the cur- 
rents. Then there are upon it two ships, one with one sailor 
and two visible oars, the other and larger one with a mast having 
a yard at the top and something like a snake, which is doubtless 
meant for a sail, and apparently two sailors. The Jordan and 
the Nile are enlivened by fishes. A bridge stretches across the 
Jordan. Mr. Koikylides took this for an ax, for the ax lost 
by the prophet, or for the ax laid at the root of the tree, but I 
am sure he will now agree that it is a bridge. The scenery is 
further enlivened by palm trees, by a bird, by a lion chasing a 
stag, and by a large number of houses, castles, forts, and towns, 
among which Jerusalem, of course, holds the main place. 

What is left of the map groups itself about Jerusalem and 
the Dead Sea, on the one hand, and about Upper Egypt, on the 
other. The names solve here and there questions about places, 
especially in church history. In two cases milestones appear to 
be noted, although it is not certain. " Modeeim, now Moditha ; 
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from this city were the Maccabees," seems, as Lagrange says, to 
confirm Clermont-Ganneau's identification of Medieh as Modin. 
The city Sykomazon was known as a bishopric, but no one knew 
until now where it was. The name Thavatha for the native town 
of Hilary confirms Clermont-Ganneau's spelling, but it must not 
be forgotten that the form with /3 instead of v presents the 
same sound. 

The most interesting part of the whole map is the city of 
Jerusalem, with its walls, its colonnaded streets, its houses, 
churches, and other large buildings. Mr. Philippe Berger, the 
well-known coadjutor of Mr. Renan and his successor in oriental 
work in the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres at Paris, 
the brother of the Vulgate scholar, Samuel Berger, read before 
that academy on April 14 and 23, 1897, two communications 
upon : "The Church of the Holy Sepulcher on the Geographical 
Mosaic of Madaba," published at Paris, 1897, in twelve pages, 
with two reproductions of the portrayal of Jerusalem. He com- 
pares the disproportionately large size of Jerusalem very happily 
with the advertisement pictures of some of the Paris shops, 
which make them look gigantic in comparison with their sur- 
roundings. He then says that of course the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher should be on it, and he proceeds to pass through the 
plan of the city and to show us that church clearly as about the 
most prominent point of the whole, just as it would be supposed 
that it should be. That church, built by Constantine and dedi- 
cated in the year 336, was made up of a basilica on the alleged 
site of Golgotha, and a rotunda, in the middle of which was the 
tomb of Jesus, and scholars have put now one, now the other to 
the east. Philippe Berger, going to Eusebius' Life of Constantine 
for the description of the edifice, shows us that the mosaic places 
it before us. And he is inclined to think that the basilica was 
at the east and the rotunda at the west. Curious questions arise 
in connection with the whole matter of the orientation of 
churches. It is unnecessary to point to cases of the neglect of 
orientation, even in Rome. But the question arises : Why do 
the churches point to the east ? Among the many reasons given 
by early church writers was the direction toward the Mount of 
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This diagram, taken from the Revue biblique for July, 1897, shows in outline the 
plan of Jerusalem as it is contained in the Madaba mosaic. It should be remembered 
that the long colonnade through the center of the city runs from north to south, not 
east to west. In the accompanying explication the modern names, though given 
wholly as conjectures, are in most cases highly probable. 

A North gate, flanked by two towers (Damascus gate). 

B West gate, with two towers (Jaffa gate). 

C East gate, with two towers (Stephen's gate). 

D East gate (Golden gate). 

E, F, G| H Gates in the inner wall of the city. 

T Citadel (tower of David). 

a Large church (Church of the Holy Sepulcher). 

b Church of Zion or Coenaculum. 

C Church of St. Mary (?). House of Caiphas (?). 

d Church, praetorium (?). 

e, f, g Churches. 

V Arch of Ecce Homo. 

X Unecclesiastical building. 
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Olives, and the direction toward the place of the crucifixion and 
of the resurrection. Another case : Mohammedans pray toward 
Mekka, toward the east. What do Mohammedans in India and 
China do ? Do they pray toward the tomb of the prophet, or 
do they still pray toward the east ? No one, of course, will be 
so absurd as to bring in the spherical shape of the earth here and 
say that, even eastward of Mekka, Mekka still lies to the east. If 
the orientation were pointed toward Jerusalem, it must become 
an occidentation to the eastward of Jerusalem. Now, the 
churches of Madaba, well to the east of Jerusalem and known to 
be east of Jerusalem, are also oriented. Why ? Did an archi- 
tect of western custom determine their position ? Did the 
Christians really not connect it with Jerusalem ? Is it a turning 
toward paradise, toward the rising star, to the Sun of Right- 
eousness that shall arise ? Or is it simply a Christian acceptance 
of the heathen habit drawn from sun-worship, like the sun-pray- 
ing at Rome forbidden by Leo I ? 

Mr. Koikylides adds to his little book six short inscriptions 
found in Madaba, and Mr. Lammens gives a longer one, unfor- 
tunately much mutilated. The years 220. and 406 occur. Prob- 
ably, as Mr. Lammens suggests, they refer to the era of Bostra, 
giving us, by adding 106, the years 326 and 512 after Christ. 

It would be a great thing if American scholars could take up 
the archaeological work at Madaba and bring out the probably 
numerous monuments and inscriptions there lying buried. 



